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Abstract 

The study investigated how seeond language (L2) learners self-assessed word knowledge 
on a page of text taken from a graded reader. The ease study subjeets were five Thai high 
sehool learners of English. They were asked to assess their word knowledge using a page 
of eontinuous text. Data gained through observation, interviews, self-assessment and a 
translation test showed that such self-assessment of word knowledge resulted in learners 
using various reading techniques from simple translation to more complicated guessing 
from context. The results provide some insight into how self-assessment of word 
knowledge with graded readers is carried out and provides evidence to support the value 
of self-assessment as an easy procedure to direct learners to an appropriate reading level 
as suggested by the scholars in the field (Bamford & Day, 2004; Day & Bamford, 1998; 
Waring, 1997). Suggestions for pedagogical practice are given. 

Keywords: self-assessment, graded readers, text-based self-assessment, lexieal knowledge, 
extensive reading 


Introduction 

For several decades second language learners have had access to graded readers which allow 
them to read at a level which matches their proficiency level. In graded reading schemes, the 
number of vocabulary headwords and various grammatical features are controlled at each level 
of a series. The controlled grading is believed to assist learners in managing their reading 
successfully. Thus an important issue in graded reading is ensuring that learners’ vocabulary size 
to some degree matches the vocabulary level of the text they intend to read. One way which has 
been suggested for checking this is to get learners to find the unknown words on a page of a 
graded reader at a certain level (Bamford & Day, 2004; Day & Bamford, 1998; Waring, 1997). 
However, although using a graded reader text and self-assessment seems a feasible method, 
whether learners are able to make a meaningful assessment needs to be proven, since varying 
results from studies on self-assessment have made both teachers and researchers skeptical about 
implementing self-assessment of second language ability (Bachman, 2000; Bond, 1995; 
Brantmeier, 2006; Oscarson, 1989; Tan, 2002). 
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In ESL/EFL language learning, self-assessment is eonsidered one of the more practical tools in 
assessing learners’ language learning. Blanche (1988) provides a picture of the outcomes of 
learners’ self-assessment of foreign language skills hy examining eighteen pieces of research 
conducted during the 1980s. Most self-assessment relied on questionnaires, and it was found that 
the accuracy of most learners’ self-estimates varied, depending on their linguistic skills and the 
materials involved in the evaluations. Blanche also proposes that the cultural background of the 
learners could he another problem. 

This was confirmed in a study by Eaufer and Yano (2001). They used self-rating to investigate 
how accurately learners can assess their understanding of words. The subjects were 106 
university students of English in China, Israel, and Japan. Two tools were prepared: self- 
assessment and translation. Eearners were asked to read the text and state their degree of 
understanding of twenty target words in a text by rating their understanding on a scale: (1) do not 
understand; (2) approximately understand; and (3) fully understand the target words. Learners 
then translated or explained the target words. After that, they self-assessed their understanding of 
the target words again. Scores gained from the three tasks were compared. 

Eaufer and Yano found that learners over-estimated their understanding of words, with the 
amount of overestimation strongly related to the country they come from. Israeli learners gave the 
largest mismatch between self-perceived and real lexical understanding. The Japanese learners 
also over-estimated their understanding, although they exhibited the lowest mismatch between 
perceived and objective lexical understanding. Learners’ over-estimates were also found in 
research by Barrow et al. (1999) who employed a self-checking survey with Japanese learners in 
determining vocabulary familiarity. 

It is clear that the issues of reliability and validity remain a primary concern for self-assessment 
and many studies have focused on how to improve self-assessment as a valid and reliable 
supplement to traditional second language assessment. Ross (1998) after analyzing the validity of 
a self-assessment instrument with 236 just-instructed English as foreign language learners argues 
that differential validities for self-assessment depend on the extent of learners’ experience with 
the language skill self-assessed. Horst (2000) investigated adult learners’ self-ratings and found 
that the participants were able to provide accurate translation equivalents of about 80% of the 
words they rated known. Horst argues that self-assessment of this kind is a reasonably reliable 
indicator of word knowledge. Although there remain serious concerns about learners’ objectivity 
and capacity to view their achievements, the use of self-assessment for the purpose of the 
performance-oriented self-assessment has various advantages (LeBlanc & Painchaud, 1985; 
Strong-Klause, 2000). For example, a number of empirical studies indicate the presence of 
increased productivity and autonomy, higher motivation, less frustration, and higher retention 
rates among learners when self-assessment is utilized (Dickinson, 1987; Ellis, 1994; Gardner & 
McIntyre, 1991; McNamara & Deane, 1995; O’Malley & Pierce, 1996; Oscarson, 1989; Peirce, 
Swain & Hart, 1993; Rivers, 2001). Despite the unresolved reliability and validity issues, the use 
of learners’ self-assessment is becoming increasingly common in teaching, learning and 
assessment activities (Tan, 2002). 

There are however difficulties in providing a comprehensive definition of self-assessment 
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(Bachman, 2000; Haughton & Dickinson, 1988; Oscarson, 1989). According to Bond (1995, p. 
12), the defining charaeteristie of self-assessment is “the involvement of students in identifying 
standards and/or eriteria to apply to their work and making judgments about the extent to whieh 
they have met these criteria and standards.” From this definition, it can be seen that the 
underlying coneept of self-assessment reflects the two elements of any assessment process: (1) 
the identification of standards with specific criteria related to these; and (2) the making of 
judgments based on the criteria. 

To investigate learners’ self-assessment, this study worked within a narrow foeus, dealing with 
lexical knowledge in a particular text — a graded reader — to investigate how self-assessment was 
performed by learners and to see whether it could be a feasible proeedure for determining the 
unknown words in a graded reading text and thus the suitability of the text for graded reading. 

In doing so, the study attempted to draw upon the suggestions given in previous studies. The 
study employed the concept of learners as active partieipants in evaluation matters and involved a 
form of self-report or self-assessment which can assess foreign language skills and can be 
pereeived as an internal or self-direeted aetivity. In the study, a graded reading text was ehosen 
since it was specially designed with very careful eontrol of grammar, vocabulary and supportive 
coverage^ whieh are believed to help learners move through various diffieulty levels by reading 
meaningful, enjoyable and engaging material as if they were reading in their first language 
(Susser & Robb, 1990; Hill, 2001; Waring, 1997). Thus the materials used in the self-assessment 
were ones whieh were likely to be elose to the learners’ profieieney level. 


Method 

The study involved learners using self-assessment with graded readers to answer the researeh 
question: How do L2 learners self-assess word knowledge in a graded reading text? Materials 
used in the study were a 308 word text taken from a Level 4 Oxford Bookworms graded reader 
called Silas Marner (see Appendix A) and a translation test (see Appendix C). The learners read 
the text and did text-based self-assessment of voeabulary in the text. To make sure that the 
materials used with the learners were appropriate in terms of praeticality, a trial of the reading 
text and a translation test was earned out with 96 learners with the same edueational level as the 
learners in the main study. These learners were seleeted to represent learners at Mattayomsuksa 5 
(Grade 1 1) in Thailand. 

Preparation of the Text and the Test 

A good text for suecessful reading must be the one whieh provides suitable conditions for 
comprehension and for guessing some unknown words from context (Liu & Nation, 1985; Laufer 
& Sim, 1985; Hu & Nation, 2000). This requires 95% (Laufer, 1992) and preferably 98% (Hu & 
Nation, 2000) eoverage of the running words in the text. 

First the ehosen seetion of the Level 4 Oxford Bookworms text, Silas Marner, was analyzed to 
look at the words in previous levels (Levels 1-3), the eurrent voeabulary (Level 4), and the words 
at higher levels ineluding the off-list words (Levels 5-6 and words not in any of the lists). This 
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was done by using the RANGE program with baseword lists made from the Oxford Bookworms 
list. The words at levels 1 to 3 ineluding proper nouns gave 97.85% eoverage of the 308 word 
long text. The 94 eontent word families in the text were used in a eheeklist test whieh had three 
options to ehoose from YES, NS (not sure) and NO. Here is part of the eheeklist test. 


1. AFRAID 

YES 

NS 

NO 

2. BAG 

YES 

NS 

NO 

3. BOY 

YES 

NS 

NO 

4. COME 

YES 

NS 

NO 

5. COUED 

YES 

NS 

NO 


Note. The instmctions for the checklist test and a few of the 94 items are in Appendix B. 

YES and NO were expeeted to yield a preeise answer while NS eould be an option that would 
help learners avoid overestimating their vocabulary knowledge if they were not sure about the 
word. Eearners were asked to assess their lexical knowledge by choosing one of the three options. 
If they knew or understood the word, they would choose YES. If they neither knew nor 
understood it, they could choose NO. If they felt like they knew or understood it, but they were 
not sure, they would be able to choose NS. 

The checklist test was administered to 96 learners in the trial stage to get them to estimate their 
knowledge of the 94 content words. The words receiving the answers NS and NO were chosen to 
go into the translation test. These consisted of 23 words including 6 words from Eevels 1-3, and 
17 words from Eevels 4-6 and not in any of the lists. The checklist test was not used in the main 
study with the five learners. 

The same 96 learners were asked whether the length of a reading text was appropriate. Most of 
them agreed that the length of text used for reading was not long and was suitable for reading at 
one sitting. 

The results of the trial provided a useful basis for preparing the materials used in the main study, 
that is, a 308-word-reading text and a 23-item-translation test. 

Subjects 

Five Thai learners of English, all 18 years of age, consisting of three female and two male 
learners, agreed to participate in the study. All the target learners were studying at the same 
educational level — Matthayomsuksa 5 (Grade 11) and had been studying English as a 
compulsory course in school for 1 1 years. They had been taught English through the grammar- 
translation method. On the basis of the grading system in Thai high schools which ranges from A 
to E, the five learners were chosen by the grade they earned in the previous English course and 
were considered to be good representatives of Thai learners of English of different language 
proficiency levels. It was considered that different levels of language proficiency would affect 
how self-assessment was done (Bond, 1995). The data on the five learners in the study is given in 
Table 1. 
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Table 1. Data on the five learners 


Learners 

Age 

(year) 

Education level 

Years spent 
studying English 

Grade earned in the English 
course in last semester 

SI 

18 

Mattayomsuksa 5 

11 

A 

S2 

18 

Mattayomsuksa 5 

11 

B 

S3 

18 

Mattayomsuksa 5 

11 

D 

S4 

18 

Mattayomsuksa 5 

11 

A 

S5 

18 

Mattayomsuksa 5 

11 

C 


Identifying the Unknown Words 

Each of the five learners was asked to read the text to understand it and identify the unknown 
words. There was no time limit beeause eaeh learner was required to eomplete the task. 

Observation was used to see how the learners performed self-assessment with the text and how 
they eompleted the task. The researeher took notes while the learners engaged in the task. This 
provided the researeher with some useful data to form speeifie questions for an interview after the 
self-assessment task. 

An interview was employed after eaeh learner had finished the self-assessment of word 
knowledge in order to gain more understanding of how they did the self-assessment with the text. 
This eneouraged the learners to recall what they did with the text and to comment on problems 
they encountered while reading. The interview was eonducted in Thai. 

A translation test was used to cheek the aecuracy of the self-assessment task eaeh learner 
performed. It eonsisted of 23 eontent words. 

Procedure 

• Stage one - Text-based self-assessment 

Each learner did the self-assessment at a different time. Each learner was asked to read the text 
and underline the unknown words. Before eaeh learner started doing the task, the instruetions and 
an explanation of the task were given. The time was recorded. While the learner was doing the 
task, the experimenter observed the learners to obtain more information about how eaeh learner 
self-assessed word meaning in the text. After the learner finished doing the task, an interview was 
eondueted in Thai to obtain more information about how they worked on the text when asked to 
look for the unknown words and what they thought about the eompleted task. The learners were 
also asked to give an oral translation of the words they claimed they knew initially. The 
eonversation was reeorded and then transeribed into English. The following questions were used 
in the interview: 

1 . Tell me how you looked for the words you did not understand in the text. 

2. Did you read the text or just scan through the text? 

3. How did you find the words you thought you did not understand? 

4. Have you read a story like this in Thai before? 
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5. Could you tell me what you understood in the text? 

6. Did you make use of the words or sentenees around to help you better understand the 
unknown words? If yes, how? 

7. Was there any word you were not sure about and you did not choose to be one of your 
unknown words? 

8. How accurate do you think your assessment is? 

• Stage two - Translation test 

After the interview, each learner was asked to do the 23-word-translation test (Appendix C). Each 
learner was told to translate the words into Thai. The results of the translation test were compared 
with the self-assessment and used to check learners’ accuracy in self-assessment. 

Data Analysis 

There were two sets of data for each learner. The data gained from observations and interviews 
were presented in the form of descriptive analysis while the data obtained from the self- 
assessment task and translation were compared and analyzed using simple statistics. The 
researcher himself, a native speaker of Thai, checked the translation against the meaning given in 
a bilingual dictionary when ambiguity of the Thai translation occurred. When the translation was 
precise or approximate (i.e., contained some of the semantic features, but not all), it was accepted 
as a correct answer. It was marked as an incorrect answer when no translation was given, or when 
the translation was totally incorrect. Percentage scores were employed to present the results. 

Observational Data 

Self-assessment in the study is viewed as performance-orientated assessment. Whether self- 
assessment accurately samples the learners’ language ability depends on how learners perform 
the required self-assessment task. To study the nature of self-assessment, the data gained from 
observations of the five Thai learners’ responses and transcripts of interviews with them were 
analyzed in order to provide detailed explanations of self-assessment. 

The following are excerpts from the notes of the observations, detailing how individual learners 
performed the self-assessment task. 

He read along the line and used his pen to point to each word while reading. He moved the 
pen backward and forward along the line. Sometimes he nodded. He checked the words he 
underlined by pointing his pen to the words and counted them before he said he was done. 
(Learner 1) 

She nodded when she paused as if she made her decision. She read until the end of the text 
and then went back to the beginning. She reread it and underlined the words. (Learner 2) 

He paused sometimes and moved his lips while pointing a pen at the word and 
pronouncing it softly. He slowly read and underlined the words until the end of the text and 
went back to the beginning again. (Learner 3) 
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She looked back to the sentences she finished before underlining the words. She often 
paused and also looked up and down the text as if she tried to skip through the sentences to 
check the words before handing in the task. (Learner 4) 

She started at the beginning of the text again and underlined the words. She sometimes 
paused, keeping still as if she thought about the word. (Learner 5) 

The observational data of individual learners showed that they tried hard to succeed in locating 
the unknown words as well as in gaining an understanding of the text. As noted, Learner 1 used 
the pen to point at the words in the sentences and moved the pen along the lines, whereas Learner 
2 looked, nodded, and paused while reading. In a similar manner. Learner 3 pointed to the word 
and softly pronounced it. For Learners 4 and 5, they performed the task by reading through the 
text and pausing when finding the words which were likely to be unknown to them. It was clear 
all five learners took the task seriously and gave a great deal of deliberate and thoughtful effort to 
the task. 

Interview Data 

The actions in relation to self-assessment of word meaning with graded readers need to be 
interpreted with caution and thus interviews would help sort them out. Initially, it could be 
assumed that most of the learners actually read the text while looking for the words they did not 
understand. What was observed partly solved the question of whether learners read the text or just 
scarmed for the words when asked to read and assess their word knowledge on a page. 

Nonetheless, those actions may be misinterpreted without information from the learners’ recall of 
what they did and why they behaved like that. To this end, interview transcripts are a source of 
in-depth data which can contribute detailed explanations of how the five learners responded to the 
task and why they did that when locating the unknown words in the text. Before being translated, 
the interview transcripts were given to the five learners for their review and none of them asked 
to make any changes in the transcripts. The interview transcripts were re-read and coded within 
the context of the original research question for analysis. The main interview themes included (1) 
how L2 learners self-assessed word knowledge, (2) prior knowledge/guessing from context and 
reading comprehension, and (3) precision of learners’ self-assessment. 

According to the observational data, for most learners, various observed actions seemed to help 
them understand both words and sentences. When the five learners were asked in the interview to 
explain about their observable reading performances such as pausing, nodding, moving their lips, 
pointing to the words and re-reading, they explained that they thought it was an easy and simple 
technique to encourage them to concentrate on what they were reading and looking for. As for the 
learner who moved his lips while reading the text, he gave the reason that pronouncing the words 
was a helpful way to understand words and sentences better since this aided him in recognizing 
word meaning which helped gain an overall understanding of the sentence where it was located. 
Through observable actions explained by individual learners, it could be said that individual 
learners read the text seriously and deliberately looked for the unknown words. The following 
excerpts are from the interview transcripts. 
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I read through the text and tried to understand what the text was saying. I also used my 
sense to identify the meaning of the words so as to gain an understanding of both words 
and sentences. (Learner 1) 

I read the text and tried to find the words I have never seen before. There were words I 
have seen or known, but when reading the text, the meaning could not fit the sentences. 
However, translating every word sometimes helped me to understand what the word 
meant in the sentence. (Learner 2) 

First I tried to translate each word as I read it carefully. If 1 did not understand it, I 
guessed the meaning. Yes, sometimes I pronounced the words. Pronouncing the word 
could help me. (Learner 3) 

I read the words in the sentences — almost every word to make sure that I could 
understand it. I looked at every word and sometimes I had to look back and forth in order 
to gain more understanding of the sentences. (Learner 4) 

At first I read to make sure that I found the words which were hard to understand. Then I 
came back to see the sentences and re-read them to make sure that I really did not 
understand the words. (Learner 5) 

When asked, no learners reported having read the text before. 

Data from the interviews revealed that individual learners attempted to apply their own reading 
strategies to attain an understanding of the words and text when engaging in locating the 
unknown words. These strategies included translating the words and guessing word meaning 
from context. 

. . .when I met the words I had never seen before I used the sentences around to help guess 
the meaning for an understanding. . .(Learner 1) 

. . .1 looked at the sentences or words around. It might help. If not, I had to come to my 
decision that the word was unknown or really difficult for me. . .(Learner 4) 

. . .1 did [guessed] if I understood the sentences around. . .(Learner 5) 

The interview excerpts clearly showed that learners made use of guessing from context when 
encountering difficult words. However, for some learners, the easiest way to gain the best 
understanding of the word and text was translation as we can see in the following interview 
excerpts. 

. . .1 tried to understand and translate the sentences in Thai for a better understanding of 
the text. . .(Learner 1) 

. . .1 tried to translate each word as I read it carefully. . .1 translated most of the words. I did 
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not understand many words. . .(Learner 3) 

. . .1 tried to understand the sentences as well. I thought if I could not translate the word, I 
would not understand it and the sentences. . .(Learner 5) 

The data gained from interviews with the five learners in the study provided useful answers to the 
question whether learners, when asked to self-assess their word knowledge, carefully read the 
text or just skip it or even scan for the words. In retrospect, the five learners gave similar detailed 
explanations when asked to describe how they looked for the words unfamiliar to them in the 
text. It was evident that individual learners tried to not only understand the words but also gain 
more understanding of the sentences and text while distinguishing between the words they were 
unable to understand and the words they had just gained knowledge of from context. 

Careful reading began in association with word checking through translation. Guessing from 
context was employed when learners lacked previous lexical knowledge of the unfamiliar word 
but could translate and understand the surrounding words and sentences. Thus, how learners self- 
assessed word knowledge on a graded reader page showed how well they manipulated reading 
techniques involving both top-down and bottom-up processing in order to obtain both a meaning 
and an understanding of words and sentences. 

The researcher checked the learners’ accuracy in judging the words they claimed they knew 
before they sat the translation test. In the interview with each learner, the researcher randomly 
chose some of the words individual learners said they understood and asked them to translate the 
words into Thai. Most of the learners gave acceptable translations for the chosen words. When 
asked to evaluate their self-assessment as a whole, the five learners were not confident about their 
assessment. According to the interview data, most of the learners thought that there would be 
about 80% accuracy in doing text-based self-assessment. Nevertheless, individual learners gave 
satisfactory reasons for why they could not guarantee their self-assessment. The following 
interview excerpts explained why they were not 100% sure about their self-assessment. 

. . .because there were some words I was not sure about and I did not choose them. I might 
know the meaning that was not used in the sentence. I felt like I knew it, but I was not 
sure. I felt that way. It might be right or wrong. That’s why I was not 100% sure about 
the words I did not choose. . .(Learner 1) 

. . .1 have got some words in the text whose meaning I was not sure about. They were 
likely to be known to me, but I was not sure of them and I did not choose them as the 
unknown words. So, I could not say I was 100% sure about the words I thought I 
understood. I might be right or wrong. . .(Learner 2) 

. . .1 don’t dare to say much because there were some words I was not sure about and I did 
not identify them as the unknown words. Moreover, many words I thought I understood 
but I might be wrong. I might be mistaken. 1 think it is the most 80%. . .(LeamerS) 

. . .1 don’t know all the meanings of the words. I felt like I knew some meanings. What I 
thought I knew might be wrong. So, I don’t think it could be 100%. There were many 
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words I was not sure of and it could be an error. I can be sure of what I said about them at 
some level. . .(Learner 4) 

. . .There were many words I did not understand I thought. I thought I know one of the 
meanings and sometimes it did not fit the sentence. I felt that it could be possible when I 
translated it but not 100%. So, it could be right or wrong. I know it can be a 
mistake. . .(Learner 5) 

Most learners acknowledged that they had problems with the words they felt they knew, but they 
were not sure of They usually did not identify these as unknown words. 

Self-assessment and the Translation Test 

Clearly, making a decision about unknown words in a text is not a simple act. The quantitative 
data gained from comparisons of learners’ self-assessment and translation test results supports 
this. 


Table 2. Results of self-assessment and the outcomes of the translation test for five learners 


Participant 

SI 

S2 

S3 

S4 

S5 

Unknown words identified by self- 
assessment 

3 

7 

8 

6 

7 

Overlap of the unknown words 
and the tested words 

3 

7 

8 

6 

7 

Tested words left to be translated 

20 

16 

15 

17 

16 

Tested words receiving eorreet translation 

18 

14 

12 

15 

13 

Tested words receiving incorrect 
translation 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Accuracy of self-assessment 

90.00% 

87.50% 

80.00% 

88.23% 

81.25% 


In Table 2, we can see Learner 1 located 3 unknown words in the text (row 2) and all of the 3 
unknown words he identified were included in the words to be tested in the translation test (row 
3). From the 23 -item- translation test, the three words were then excluded and he translated only 
the 20 words remaining (row 4). He could provide acceptable translations for 18 words out of 
those 20 words (row 5), leaving 2 incorrectly translated (row 6). Eighteen out of 20 is an 
accuracy rate of 90% (row 7). The results of the other four learners’ self-assessment were 
calculated in a similar maimer. 

Table 2 shows that all the five learners overestimated their vocabulary knowledge when text- 
based self-assessment was performed. The precision of self-assessment ranged from 80% to 90% 
and the average percentage was 85.39%. If teachers and researchers are prepared to accept this 
level of precision, self-assessment may be used as a procedure for helping the learners find the 
graded reading level at which unassisted reading could be done. 
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Conclusion and Implications 

In this study, five Thai learners were asked to assess their knowledge of the vocabulary in a short 
text. Each learner was given a 308-word-text and did text-based self-assessment. Observation and 
interviews were carried out to study how L2 learners performed the self-assessment. A translation 
test was also used to check the accuracy of the self-assessment. 

The results of observational and interview data provided by the five learners showed that the 
learners as individual case studies self-assessed their vocabulary knowledge on a graded reading 
text seriously and systematically. Undoubtedly, this was affected by the fact that each learner did 
this under the careful eyes of the researcher. It was found that while self-assessment was being 
done, translation was an essential method to reinforce reading techniques employed for gaining 
better understanding of the words and sentences. Guessing from context was another helpful 
technique when learners already had knowledge of the surrounding words and those surrounding 
words could be translated. In some ways, guessing complicated the self-assessment in that it 
involved the ability to deal with the word in context rather than assessment of prior knowledge. 

Statistical data gained from the five learners’ self-assessment tasks supported the idea that self- 
assessment of lexical knowledge with graded readers was practicable even though there was a 
moderate margin of error in self-assessment with learners overestimating their word knowledge. 
This agrees with the studies of Horst (2000) and Laufer and Yano (2001) as well as other studies 
of self-assessment. Waring (1997) suggests having learners read a page in a limited time and 
check the unknown words when directing learners to their current level of graded readers. 

Schmitt suggests that learners indicate unknown words on sampled pages of graded readers to see 
if a text is suitable (Bamford & Day, 2004, p. 31). Day and Ram ford (1998) also recommend 
checking the unknown words on a graded reader page as an estimate of vocabulary size for 
graded reading. 

There are however limitations on using self-assessment with graded reader texts. As found in the 
interview data, partial knowledge is clearly problematic, especially where the sense the learner is 
familiar with differs from the sense used in the context of the text. In addition, vocabulary self- 
assessment in a text is clearly more than a simple vocabulary test as it includes knowledge gained 
from guessing from context and this needs to be remembered when the results of self-assessment 
are interpreted. 

Some care needs to be taken when choosing a text for self-assessment. Choosing any page of a 
graded reader may not provide a good representation for that level since the words at the current 
level may not be found in some pages, as was found during the stage of text preparation for self- 
assessment in this study. Ideally, the teacher should check to see that some vocabulary at the 
current graded reader level occurs on the sampled page. 

The present study involved only Thai learners of English and this limits the application of the 
results to other learners of English as a second or foreign language. However, the major 
pedagogical implication is that self-assessment of word knowledge using graded readers is a 
practical way to assign learners to a suitable reading level when a rough estimate of the unknown 
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words is allowed. In practice, given that 95%-98% coverage is desirable for graded readers (Wan- 
a-rom, 2008), the number of unknown words should not exceed 15 words on a 300-word page. 
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Notes 

1 . This refers to the percentage of the tokens in a text or corpus covered by a particular word list. 
Favorable text coverage helps readers guess from context and build fluency in reading. Ninety- 
eight percent coverage of text is needed to gain adequate comprehension (Hu & Nation, 2000). 
See Schmitt and McCarthy (1997, pp. 6-19). 

2. The RANGE program is a Windows based program. It compares the word forms in texts with 
the baseword lists accompanying the program (Nation & Heatley, 2002). The program is 
downloadable from http://www.vuw.ac.nz/lals/staff/paul-nation/nation.aspx). The original 
version of the RANGE program uses three word lists, called Baseword lists. These are the first 
and second thousand words from West’s General Service List (West, 1953), and Averil 
Coxhead’s Academic Word List (2000). This program has been used in numerous text based 
studies. See for example Hirsh and Nation (1992), Laufer and Nation (1995), Coxhead (2000), 
Nation (2006), Wan-a-rom (2008) and Webb and Rodgers (2009). The program classifies and 
counts the vocabulary in the input text according to the lists and identifies and counts the words 
outside the three lists. The baseword lists can be altered depending on requirements, and fourteen 
1000 word family lists based on the British National Corpus are also available. In the present 
study, baseword lists were made based on the Oxford Bookworms levels. 
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Appendix A 

The level 4 Oxford Bookwords text for self-assessment (from Silas Marner) 


9/ 


9> I I I 9> o' • 

Iviiln i ^m4anh! 1 i,aa^uaivn^°nm^vivifrn 

I I 

laljj i,^1a>3vijjnamninvi 


I mil 


qj 

(X) 


o'* *®^*c? o'* vi**^ 


njjvijjntj 


But where was Silas while this was happening? In the evenings he sometimes used to open his door and 
look out. He had some idea that his money would come back, or that someone would come with 
information about the thief. Tonight was New Year's Eve, and the villagers had told him to stay awake 
until midnight, because it would bring him good luck if he saw the beginning of the new year. So tonight 
he was more restless than usual. He opened his door several times during the evening, and stared out, but 
he saw and heard nothing in the silent, freezing night. The last time, as he was standing at the door, he had 
one of his Fits, and stood there completely unconscious, holding the door open. When he became 
conscious again, he closed the door and turned back to the Fire. But when his shortsighted eyes looked at 
the floor in front of the Fire, he seemed to see gold there! Gold , his own gold , taken and then brought 
back to him in the same strange way! His heart beat excitedly, and for a few moments he was unable to 
move. At last he reaehed out his hand to toueh the gold, but instead of hard, metal coins his Fingers felt 
soft, warm curls. With great surprise Silas fell on his knees to look at this wonderful thing. It was a 
sleeping child. Was he dreaming? Could it be his little sister, who had died when he was a ehild himself? 
If il wasn'I a dream, how had Ihe child entered Ihe cottage? Bui thinking of his sister made him remember 
the past, and his life at the Fight Street chapel. He wondered if this ehild was some kind of message from 
his past, sent perhaps by the God he had once trusted. 
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308 words 

Appendix B 

A checklist test for the survey of the unknown words 
aTUR'imNvi^aliJuuailvi'un i lauLiamn 

V V V V I ^ 

mm^viRn'l^'Ufula'u^uas i^nl^FmajviSjna Ivi / vifin^aij YES (YES) 

^a'uSFmaj^ifuviya'u^s'iimlaju'u'l^ Ivi / vifin^aiJ NS (NOT SEIRE) 
mmMviRnl^'M'Ufu^a'ulaj'iVilalaji^nl^Fmajviajna Ivi / vi^n^aij NO (NO) 




?]a 0 

READ 

A^ES 

NS 

NO 

^la 00 

BIRD 

YES 

/NS 

NO 

^lavi^BiaiJ 

1. AFRAID 


YES 

NS 

NO 

2. BAG 


YES 

NS 

NO 

3. BOY 


YES 

NS 

NO 

4. COME 


YES 

NS 

NO 

5. CODED 


YES 

NS 

NO 

6. COUNTRY 


YES 

NS 

NO 

7. DAY 


YES 

NS 

NO 


Appendix C 


Translation/Explanation 

pi°na ') 

lviFm3JVi3jnavi1aaBLnaFm3JVi3jna?]a'3Rn^aliJS iflu/nistnlvia aTu^iMvi^alilSl'u lua i ^a'3uai 
IviFmajviajna^naj'M 1 1a'3^a'3mii i^a'JFinajviajna i i vituu 

sTt a ij n >j 

Word Word understanding 

0. Cat UJJT 

00. Eat n u 


WORD WORD UNDERSTANDING 

1. Foreign 

2. Frighten 

3. Century 

4. Terrible 

5. Scream 

6. Notice 

7. Believe 

8. Bend 
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9. Consider 

10. Harm 

1 1 . Opinion 

12. Quite 

13. Result 

14. Devil 

15. Devilish 

16. Cottage 

17. Important 

18. Linen 

19. Weavers 

20. Loom 

21. Shortsighted 

22. Suspieious 

23. Woven 
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